CHAPTER VII
PROBLEMS OF DEBT AND CREDIT

Indebtedness is an unavoidable evil in all agricultural com-
munities though its evil effects are aggravated in countries like
India where * petite culture' obtains. A fairly large number of
our countrymen are unable to maintain themselves in normal
years. In such cases indebtedness is unavoidable. But even
those fortunate few who have some surplus in ' normal' years get
indebted. This is due partly to the fact that * normal' years are
so uncommon1 and partly to the inexorable demands of social
ceremonies. Expenditure on marriage, death, competitive
presents between families and groups, and various social cere-
monies undoubtedly explain the origin of debt in most cases and
such expenditure often amounts to extravagance but only in those
cases where incomes leave some surplus in normal years can we
justifiably attribute indebtedness to the ryot's improvidence.
Where people have to borrow in order to live even the smallest
expenditure on social ceremonies will necessarily involve in-
debtedness. Whether any expenditure incurred under these
circumstances amounts to improvidence is a debatable question
but society makes it impossible for most of the people to avoid
it. To be brief, insufficient incomes, vicissitudes of nature, and
expenditure on social ceremonies explain, the origin of agricul-
tural debt in almost every case.

Depressed Class Tenants

It has already been pointed out that the greater proportion
of depressed class holdings are very small and the cultivators
cannot make both ends meet without taking to labour or borrow-
ing money. Tne tenant's own produce seldom lasts for more
than eight weeks after a harvest and thereafter he has to borrow -
or find work as a labourer. But it is not so easy to find work
in the countryside during off season. Indebtedness is, under
such circumstances, inevitable. Thus the main causes of in-
debtedness among depressed class tenants are insufficiency of

1 R. K. Mukerjee: Economic Problems of Modern India, Vol. I, p. 168.